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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM, 


Mr, Maxey, Sir—You are particularly requested, 
by a number of your subscribers, (dealers in dry 
goods, ) to insert the enclosed extract, entitled 7'he 
Death of Patience, which, although not intended for 
this meridian, will apply very well to, and no doubt 
be understood by, the would-be-quality of this town, 
who are continually troubling us with their calle 
When persons ate in want of any article or articles, 
we are perfectly willing to expose to their view all 
that we have of the kind or kinds—and if, in their 
opinion, on examination, they are not as cheap as 
can be obtained at other stores, or do not hii their fan- 
cy, we have no objections to their leaving our artic- 
les, and purchasing at other places ; but when peo- 
ple, who have no intention of purchasing, nor noth- 
ing to purchase with, call, and enquire for such an 
article, and it is shown them ; another, and it is shown 
them ; and so on, until nearly all of our goods are 
thrown into confusion ; and then, by way of get off, 
say they will take a pattern of such an article—this, 
this, we do think, to speak in plain English, is ‘* too 
bad.” WESTMINSTER-ROW. 

Providence, October 20, 1825. 


THE DEATH OF PATIENCE. 

Phe following is no bad hit at the Shopping La- 
dies, by which term we are to understand—ladies 
who visit to show themselves in the most tmposing 
light, and ashamed to promenade up and down with- 
out some ostensible object in view, they find it nec- 
essary, every now and then, to pop into Dry Good 
Stores, and fashionable Milinery Establishments, 
where they absolutely murder the patience of every 
young and old Jd in the business, and exhaust even 
the politeness of those poor little counter-hoppers, 
who jump with such monkey-like agility on the first 
approach of a beattiful voman. 

We fave More thai. once seen a visit of the kind 
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country customers were waiting patiently their turn, 
they whisked round with as much grace as if they 
had had a partner, ina Bohemian Waliz, with “well, 
Sir, if we can’t please ourselves better, we'll call a- 
gain,” and, throwing their full orbed and beautiful 
eyes upon the Shop*Keeper, gave him such a piano 
—goodanorning—that it absolutely made us forget 
the punishment they had inflicted. We have heared 
of the Coup de Soleil, but this was what might em- 
phatically be terined a coup d’wil. 

We have heard several old Shop-Keepers declare, 
that one woman, with a “ Linsey-Woolsey petticoat, 
was worth a dozen of the fushionabies, to a dealer ; 
yet they have admitted they were obliged to be po- 
lite and attentive, or, besides murdering their pa- 
tience, they would kill their characters in a few 
weeks. 

We recollect an old English gentleman, a Shop- 
Keeper—  by-the-way, the English, though honest 
and kind, have a curious Way of shewing it ; in short, 
they are, at times, short, or, as the negroes 
say, are very apt to give you shoriness)—well, one of 
these fashionable ladies approached him; he began 
his Picadilly bow ; his cravat was adjusted ; his huir 
neatly combed over his pate: these preleminaries 
** Hiv 
LHgisn, Madan, t 
presume ? “Qh, yes, certainly.” Well, madam, 
here are some I selected myself. ‘*Puh! they are 
poor French things, and, besides, are very high.— 
Have you silks?” Silks are displayed, but they all 
lacked something in the lady’s imagination—his 
linens were bleached with lime, his flannels were 
moth-eaten, his laces were rotten: all these several 
articles laid on the counter, in one promiscuous heap. 
Several customers were by, anxious to be sérved ; 
** Mr. wants a coat ;” “have vou any black 
cloth ”* Cloth was produced, but it was English, 
which was neither as fine nor as well dyed as the 
French. The old man waxed wrath apace ; he did 
not like the idea of having his country reflected on ; 
cambric was called for, but it was book muslin, in 
the lady’s opinion. “ Have you any mull mull ?’— 
No! No! he roared, like the Lion Nero, beset with 
dogs ; no! madam! nothing! by nothing— 
my whole store’s sold out. Read, ladies, the Death 
of Patience, and see how much you will have to an- 
swer for : 


arranged, he waited the attack, in due form. 








DEATH OF PATIENCE. 
A Lady a shopping at Broadway once pass’d, 
To perplex and annoy the young men : 
Every store of Dry Goods she had rambi’d thro’ fast, 
From one to two hundred and nine, and at last 
Popp’d in at two hundred gi@-ten. 


Here goods after goods were expos’d to her view : 
Prints, laces, and silks, at her call— 
Thirty patterns she took, the Lord knows for who! 


alladed t6, avhere, aficr every article in the stofe'was | Then the string of her huge Indispensable drew 


altemately displayed to theix déveuring eyes, while 


With the prices of each mark’d on all. 





} 
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‘ Have you now any gloves ” (mark the questions 
she made, ) 
Those jor gentlemen quickly were shewn— 
‘Ladies’, Sir, if you please’—and long white were 
display’d : 
*O, the short ones ; short 
laid ; 
But, * Lord, French, Sir,’ next was the tune. 


English before her were 


French kid, still unmov'd, Dicky drew from a case, 
Where they lay pack’d superbly together ; 

But he soon had to wish them well back in their place, 

When for silk she exclaim’d, with a wonderful face ; 
‘Silk ! Lord bless me, you see these are leathes 
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Dick now stood aghast—twenty others the while 
" Roar’d for goods, like a fierce battling host ; 
The counter was heap’d to a terrible pile, 
lis countenance lost its accustom’d smile, 

And his patience now gave up the ghost. 


‘Confusion !’ he stammers, with rage nearly burst, 
And his face not in graces or loves, 

‘Were ever poor mortals like Shop-Keepers curst ’ 

Why, in Lucifer’s name, did vou not ask at first 


For ladies’ short white silk French gloves ” 





“WOMAN'S CONSTANCY. 

Julia Stuart was the daughter of a rich man; but 
if the gifts and graces of nature are of value, if virtue 
genius, modesty, and beauty, entitle their possesser 
to the esteem and favor of the world, then young Ju- 
lia, in a suit of russet, would still have merited the 
notice, and enjoyed the approbation of the good and 
the discerning. Yet as incrustations prevent the 
worth and brilliancy of the gem from being fully dis 
covered—so poverty conceals many a perfection be- 
neath its homely covering ; but beauty, when set off 
by wealth, like the diamond enchased in gold, is an 
object that attracts universal admitation. There isa 
homage which even the wisest men pay to personal 
charms, a flattering of the eye, that ever attends on 
a young and lovely woman, which, in spite of the 
best regulated principles and affections, will often 
raise in her mind an extravagant, though indefinite, 
idea of the proud fortune and perfect felicity to 
which she may aspire. She sees around her « train 
of willing slaves, whose felicity consis's in being per- 
mitted to worship her, and whose professions of ado- 
tation ate cternal. She is seated in a bower of pleas- 
ure, where the sweet incense of flattery is perf wing 
the air, and the soft voice of love wooing her to be 
blest ; and she has but to extend her hand, and at 
ler option cull the fairest plant of happ‘ness. 

No wonder she should be fastidious ; no wonder 
she should pause late, and exaniine long before mak- 
ing a final selection from such a variety. But a few 
short years rolled away, and the scene is altered.— 
Lovers have fled, and flatterers forgotten ; and, 2- 
wakening as from a delirium, she sees herself in a 


| bleak world, with no protection from the storms, and 
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no prospect before her but of passing an useless and 
unhonored old age in solitary seclusion. 


Such is the joyless face of many a once celebrated 
belle ; and were there not implanted in the bosom of 
every truly delicate female, a principle of constancy, 
to counteract the vanity inspired by universal admi- 
ration, such would almost always be the history of 
those possessing’ extraordinary personal perfections. 
We love the fragrance of the rose after its beauties 
are withered, because it reminds us of its glowing 
prime : even so the holy constancy of woman appeals 
io the best sensibilities in the heart of man, and 
makes him willingly cherish and support the being, 
who, when she preferred him to all his rivals, made 
no reservation in her love; and never since, for a 
moment, permitted her imagination to form a scene 
ot happiness from which his image was excluded. 


‘There is nothing in-nature to which to liken the 
constancy of a beautiful woman. The brilliant star 
that comes forth in its lone loveliness to greet us, 
changes its station ; the fair flower that expands its 
beauties, and gives forth all its sweets to the sunny 
day, folds up its blossoms at the approach of night ; 
the gay bird that charmed us with its summer song, 
flies at the approach of winter ; but the affection of 
woman, when once truly and generously bestowed 
ona worthy object, knows no change, nor darkness, 
nor winter. It is an ever-blooming flower, and the 
only one transplanted from Eden, which endures, un- 
impaired, by the chilling and corroding climate of 
our selfish world. 

The first time I saw Julia, she was seated on a 
green declivity, overlooking the wide sea on which 
her eye was resting, while her mind seemed absorb- 
ed in deep thought. A gigantic elm threw its broad 
arms over her head, and a wild rose-bush was in 
bloom at her feet. On that spot she parted with 
her lover. It was there she met him for the last time 
—there, while his cheek was pressed to hers, he 
whispered his last injunction—* Julia, be constant ! 
—Julia, be constant !’’ Every thing a devoted lov- 
er can wish the woman of his choice to be, is com- 
prised in that short exhortation. The avarice of re- 
lations has separated them. They alleged his youth, 
but his poverty was the real reason that induced them 
to insist on his taking a voyage to sea, and endeav- 
oring to push his fortune abroad, before they con- 
sented to his union with Julia. They hoped, when 
separated, she would forget him; that the gay 
crowds, who were eagerly contending for her favor, 
would divert her thoughts ; they flattered them- 
selves she would, in time, consent to accept some 
wealthier, and therefore, in their estimation, worthi- 
er suitor. But they knew not the heart of Julia — 
Her faith had been solemnly given, and po persua- 
Sions, nor arguments, nor threats, could induce her 
to break it. Neither was it her faith alone that fixed 
her resolution—it was nature. A true woman can- 
not change her love. She is slow in yielding her af- 
fections—she ‘* would be wooed, and not, unsought, 
be won ;” but when intimate acquaintance, by dis- 
playing the merits of her lover, has confirmed her es- 
teem ; when she feels assured his pashion is sincere, 

and .ntentions honorable, then she yields her heart in 
sweet confidence to his truth ; her understanding re- 


lies on his judgment ; she feels a trusting, nay, al- 
most sacred dependance on him; and for her, the 
whole earh holds not his equal. 

There is much grandeur in the moral character of 
man. He executes his lofty purposes with the most 
undaunted perseverance; he endures incredible 
hardships, and surmounts appalling difficulties ; he 
braves death in a thousand forms; he even meets 
him with “ proud hurrahs,” and in the pursuit of 
glory, or at the bidding of duty, yields up his ardent 
spirit without a murmur. 

This, woman cannot do. She was formed to in- 
habit the quiet places of earth. “Home, sweet 
home,” is the sphere where her virtues are expand- 
ed, her talents unfolded, and her character perfected. 
It is there she shines in unclouded lustre ; and that 
dear place receives all its purest attractions, its holi- 
est recollections, from the constancy of her who sits 
within its walls ; and who, whether her husband en- 
ters a victor or an exile, in prosperity or adversity, 
still faithfully and fondly welcomes him. And even 
should he be fated to return no more, his virtues still 
live in her remembrance, and while she weeps for a 
loss the world cannot repair, her faith is his best mon- 


ument. . 
Julia often meditated the return of her lover. She 


did not, at first, allow a doubt of his safety or success 
to disturb her. Possessing one of those cheerful 
minds which can derive its chief amusement from 
the bright things of creation, she loved to ramble far 
into the green wood, to climb the high mountain, 
and then, while listening to the varied sounds of joy 
around her, she would picture to herself the situa- 
tion of her absent friend ; and, influenced by the 
emotions of her own happy heart, she always drew 
it with a flattering pencil. This propensity to view 
every object on the bright side, is an inestimable 
blessing, and one which heaven seems to bestow on- 
ly ona favored few; for the greater part of the 
world are either querulously engaged in number- 
ing their own greviances, or mischievously employ- 
ed in contriving to augment those of others ; yet the 
mines of Mexico are less to be coveted than the tal- 
ent of created happiness; and a young lady, on 
whom nature or education [she is usually indebted to 
both] has bestowed such a dowry, may well com- 
mand the admiration, and excite the love, of all who 
approach her—and blest will be his life who shall 
win her. 

As time passed on, however, it brought moments 
when even Julia felt a secret dread of some impend- 
ing misfortune. The unbidden tear would tremble 
in her eye, and a chill oppress her heart. Yet she 
exerted her reason to banish those gloomy presages. 
She knew such phantasms of the brain usually pro- 
ceeded from weakness ; and that of all the mind’s in- 
genious devices for self-torture, that of anticipating 
evils was the most to be avoided. She still hoped 
for happy days ; but the designs of Providence are 
inscrutable. The most amiable are not always the 
most fortunate. The fair lily will droop and die, 
while the noxious weed springs green and vigorous 
beside it. Yet still the good can look upward in the 
hour of calamity, and although their star is declining 
here, they behold a horizon where it yet may glow 





with the pure splendor of perfect enjoyment. 





Such were the feelings of Julia, as she seated her- 
self beneath the shade of that tree where she had so 
often met the friend she was destined to meet no 
more. The sky was clear as clirystal, and the smooth 
sea spread before her, calm as sleeping infancy.— 
All around was quietness ; but there were agonizing 
thoughts in her bosom, and her fancy was haunted 
both by tender and terrible recollections. 


Yet, when the first burst of her gricf was over, she 
found a melancholy pleasure in dwelling on his ex- 
cellences, recalling his sentiments, and endeavoring 
to register in her memery every particular of their last 
conversation. She thought of his affection, of the en- 
dearing kindness of his manner; she would see the 
expressive glance of his full black eye, as beaming 
unuttcrable things when its glance met hers; hear 
the tone of his voice, softened almost to feminine 
swectness, while pronouncing the vows that promis- 
ed her happiness ; her heart palpitated, her cheek 
glowed, and she gazed eagerly around, as if expect- 
ing to see him whose living image was thus present 
in her imagination. 


But his death came over her—she had heard he 
was dead !—had heard it, too, from one in whom she 
could confide, and who was present in the terrible 
storm in which he perished. He was swept over 
board when the sea was raging, and no assistance 
could be rendered him. 

Oh ! she thought, had he only died at home ; had 
she been permitted to have attended him—watched 
beside his bed, and listened to his complaints—bath- 
ed his throbbing temples, and held the reviving cor- 
dial to his parched lip—heard his last wishes, his last 
broken prayer for mercy, while her own heart was 
interceding for his salvation—had she received his 
last sigh, and seen him laid peacefully down in some 
hallowed place where she might hope soon to rest 
beside him—oh, she would have blessed heaven, and 
called her lot comparative happiness. 


Her friends exerted their eloquence to console 
her ; but arguments are of little consequence in al- 
laying grief. No deep-seated sorrow was ever yet 
overcome merely by the force of reasoning. . Pity, 
tenderness, and sympathy, must bind the broken 
heart ; and those who would comfort real mourners. 
must not attempt to convince them of the inutility 
of weeping—they must weep withthem. This ten- 
der sympathy Julia did not find, and therefore she 
retreated to solitude, where she could indulge her 
woe without interruption or restraint. Had she been 
blessed with a judicious friend, who would kindly 
and imperceptibly have drawn her from her sad con- 
templations, she might, perhaps, have been saved, 
might have lived, and again moved the darling and 
yrnament of society. But all saw she was now fast 
sinking beneath the pressure of undivided sorrows. 
For some time, however, she cherished a secret hope 
that her lover had escaped the billows and would 
yet return : but weeks and months passed without 
bringing any intelligence, and she was at last obliged 
to relinquish even the shadow of a hope. It washer 
last feeble reed, she Knew not how much she de- 
pénded on the illusion, till it broke from her grasp 
—then her sou] sunk into the depths of desponden- 
cy. The strength of her mind decayed with her de- 
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clining health, That bright exuberance of fancy, 
which could find a rose in every wilderness, was 
clouded ; that buoyant elasticity of spirits which 
could tread in air whenever earth’s path became 
rough and thorny, was subdued ; and her imagina- 
tion, that had been so fertile in drawing scenes of fe- 
licity, was now busy in imparting a deeper shade to 
the funeral pall ofher happiness. And when weak, 

*and wan, and melancholy, she still sought the spot 
where she parted with her lover, the most fearful 
images would mingle themselves with the recollec- 
tion of his fate. 

He had died in an unexpected moment—had been 
totn from life when his heart was warm in pursuit of 
its brightest phantoms—when his mind, instead of 
acquiescing in the award of Providence, was filled 
with doubt, dismay and dread. Perhaps his last 
thought had been given to his love, and the name of 
* Julia” trembled on his tongue, when he should 
have raised a cry for mercy. She saw him struggling 
with the stormy waves, now buffeting them aside 
with the strength ofa giant, and then relapsing’ to 
infant imbecility, every effort growing weaker, every 
cry fainter, till, utterly exhausted, he yielded to the 
fury with which he could no longer contend, and 
slowly sunk through the dark rushing waters !— 
Stretched out and lifeless as the mown grass, his 
head hung languidly down—the hand that had so 
often pressed hers, fell powerless beside him—and 
the face, once glowing with health, and animated 
with energy, was white and passionless as the foam 
of the ocean. His features still remained, but they 
were not long to be distinguished. The sea-monsters 


gathered round their prey—she saw them rise from { 


their slimy beds—the green wave was crimsoned 
with the yet uncurdled blood of him she had so dear- 
ly loved. She shrieked in insupportable agony, and, 
starting from the ground, was rushing towards the 
ocean, as if to snatch him from the crush of their ter- 
rible jaws, when her name was shouted by a well- 
known voice—she turned—uttered a faint exclama- 
tion, and sunk senseless into the expanded. arms of 
her lover ! 

The next time I saw them they stood before the 
altar. An expression of mingled love, gratitude, and 
exultation, sat on the fine features of the bridegroom, 
as he bowed his manly head towards his trembling, 
blushing bride, and on her lips sealed the vows the 
holy Priest had just recorded. Friends were con- 
gratulating—they always smile when fortune is pro- 
pitious. And long, long may Julia and her husband 
enjoy their prosperity. He has won it by his per- 
severance—she has deserved it by her constancy. 

. M ** ¢. 


A COMING APPETITE. 

A man, complaining of indisposition and want of 
appetite, requested his wife to make a few apple 
dumplings, as he fancied he could eat some of them. 
She accordingly made eighteen. He ate seventeen 
and an half, when, sticking his fork into the last half, 
his little daughter, who had been watching with 
glistening eyes and liquorish mouth, at this juncture 
solicited a piece, when, patting her on the check, 
he replied, go away, my dear, papa’s sick—and then 


AN OLD PROVERB REVERSED. 
A gentleman, by the name of Marble, was, some 
time since, married to a Miss Moss, in defiance of the 
proverb—* A rolling stone will never gather moss.” 





GALLANT BON-MOT. 

A fashionable Countess, asking a young nobleman 
which he thought the prettiest flowers, roses or 
tulips, he replied, with great gallantry, “ your lady- 
ship’s two lips, before all the roses in the world.” 
THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 

Thomas Basterd, Esq. Fellow of New College, 
1588, wrote the following epigram on his 3 Wives : 
Tho’ marriage, by most folks, is reckon’d a curse, 
Three W ives I did marry, for better for worse ; 

The first for her person—the next for her purse— 
T he third for a warming-pan, doctress and nurse. 


The above reminds us of the Clergyman, whose 
first Wife was immensely rich ; his second was ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; and his third, whom he married 
in old age, to nurse and comfort him in the decline 
of life, proved to have a most ungovernable temper. 
He observed, to one of his friends, that he had had 
three Wives, the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM, 
TO HENRY. 
Silly youth, beware of passion, 
Nor of fortune vainly dream ; 
Sport of ev’ry idle fashion, 
Wealth the aim, but love the theme. 


Matrimony is ‘a notion 
None but silly fools do follow ; 
Gild rue Pttt, or tis a potion, 
Bitter for the fools that swallow. 


What care I for modest merit ? 
Will it check the falling tear ? 

No. The fortune J inherit 
Sweetens every toil and care. 


High on fortune’s pinion flying, 
Through the yielding air I soar ; 

All below me vainly sighing— 
Gaze, admiring, and adore. 


- 


Crowds of suitors now await me, 
All confess and bend the knee ; 
Say, what then can compensate me, 

Should I leave them all for thee ? 


Prate nv more of idle passion, 
. Nor presume on love’s assistance ; 


V ive la coquette is the fashion, 





finished the last half ! 


Prithee, therefore, keep thy distance, 
on 





Know’st thou not that I’m a beauty, 
Worthy of a Prince’s power? 

Presumptuous youth, then know thy duty ! 
Keep thy distance, and adore ! 


Every where the beaux surround me, 
All confess my power to please ; 

Smiles I give to those around me, 
Transient as the passing breeze. 


Return unto thy native city, 

Go, like Sawney, “ bock agen ;” 
To another, sing thy ditty, 

Make, of love, a mock again. 


Matrimony is a potion, 
Rue the day do they who swallow ; 
Gild Tue Prt, or, I’ve a notion, 
None but silly fools do follow. 
ANN A H* *#o* . 





FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


A MADEMOISELLE S&S. W. 
Quelle fatale destinee 
Vous derobe a mes yeux ? 
Helas ! que n’ai je de Protee 
Le secret merveilleux ! 


Je pourrois eluder sans peine 
L’ Argus le plus vigilant, 

Je pourrois dire : je vous aime, 
Et Jurer @? etre constant. 


De vous admirer en silence, 
Je dois me contenter, 
Heureux et fier de la confiance 
Que j’ai pu meriter. 
Ce matin tachant de decrire 
Vos vertus, votre esprit ; 
Vesesdavec un doux Sourire 
Me regarde et me dit : 


“ Sur son front brillent la modestie,*” 
‘* 1. amitie, la candeur,” 
Tout en elle est digne d’ envie, 
Mais plus que tout—son ceur. 
VERITATIS AMICUS. 


FAREWELL. 
WRITTEN ON PARTING WITH A FRIEND. 
Tons—* T'he Smile and the Tear,” 
As the last rose of summer is sweeter, by far, 
Than the first that expanded from spring’s blooming 
car ; 
So the last hours we pass with the friends we adore, 
Are sweeter, far sweeter than those gone before. 


Then the heart is all cheerful, and rapture beats high, 

As the tear of affection is dropt from the eye ; 

Like the dew from the rose, when the nightengale’s 
wing 

Fans the bush where it grows, as she stoops there to 
sing. 


But the scene is soon chang’d, when the friends that 
are true 

Must be torn as the leaf from the stem where it grew; 

Tho’ the rude winds of autumn blew loud as it fell, 

Still their rough notes were milder than those of—~ 
farewell. 


Oh,- how sweet is the fragrance that light zephyrs 
bring, 

From the first opening flowers of the rosy-cheek’d 
spring ; 
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Soon her smiles and her charms, that delighted so 
well, 

(ve place to fair summer—then she bids us—fare- 
well, 


Know ye ought of this word ? *tis a voice from the 
heart, 

Of the friends who are destin’? by heaven to part ; 

Tho’ hope’s fairy hand brightest visions may swell, 

Yet this beauty soon fades at the sound of—farewell. 


When the dark rolling ocean lies wrapt in night’s 
shroud, 

And its wind-beaten surges sing dreary and loud, 

Let the wrath from its dungeons arise with a yell, 

But their wild cry can drown not the sea-boy’s—fare- 
well, 


wh, can language, though worded by Poet, relate 
‘The fond lovers’ anguish when sever’d by fate ? 
Their young bosoms’ commotion no angel can quell, 
When the right hand is loos’d, and the tongue 
breathes—farewell. “ 


Chere is nought in this wide world comes home to 
the breast, 

Like the sad thought of parting with those we love 
best, 

Save the last mournful word—that word shall I tell ? 

"Tis the death-pang of pleasure, ’tis the parting— 
farewell. 


Let us turn from this world, then, of sorrow and care, 
To that heaven of rest,whose bright scenes are so fair, 
*Till the last sand of life from its socket hath fell, 
And sweet hope raise a smile at our dying+-Zrewell. 
W. P.P. 
THE PROVERB DISCUSSED. 
“ There’s time for all things,” it was said, ~ 
By him who Wisdom plac’d his bliss in ; 
Then sure, thou coy and cruel maid, 
You must allow a time for kissing. 


** Wise Solomon, could never err— 
There’s kissing time I’ll not deny ; 
But, then, that time, (excuse me, sir,) 

Can never come when you are by.” 
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“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 
It is stated, that there is, at Bagdad, a Public 
Clock, the chef d’ euvre of an Arab, who spent 38 
4 years in making it. It marks the seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, months, years, centuries, and the eclip- 
ses of the sun and moon. It also serves as a light- 
house, a barometer, and thermometer. It plays an 
harmonious concert every hour, and has upon the di- 
al plate a sketch of the life of Mahomet. The in- 
ventor is in his 111th year, 





AFFECTING PROVIDENCE, 
A Lockpert (N. Y.) paper of the 29th ultimo gives 
an account of a gentleman who called at that office 
that morning and related the following circumstance: 


A young man by the name of Ephraim Dart, of Roy- 
alton, in that county, had been paying his addresses 
toa young Lady in his neighborhood, and that day 


| was fixed upon for their wedding. He paid a visit 


to her the Sunday evening previous, apparantly in 
the full enjoyment of health—with the prospect of | 
long life, and in the pleasing anticipation of the ap- | 
proaching period, which would enhance Iiis earthly | 
happiness by a union with the object of his affec-| 
tions. - Ashe arose to depart, he turned round, as if! 
to wish her a good evening, and dropped down dead 
on the floor! Thus has an anticipated occasion of 
joy and gladness been made a season of mourning ; 
and she that was to have been attired as the happy 
bride, is now clothed in the sable vestment, which 
bespeaks, but faintly, the anguish of her heart. 





THE WEATHER. 

The National gis, speaking of the late warm 
weather, says, if all the accounts of the heat of the 
past season ate entitled to fill credit, then we might 
believe we were that favored people, for whose es- 
pecial benefit— 

‘“* T'he sun came down from the sky-blue seat, 

To warm their pudding and roast their meat, 

And stay’d so long, and rais’d such a heat, 

There was nothing eatable, fit to eat. 


T he birds were boil’d by the steaming breeze, 

The apples bak’d on their mother trees ; 

The fishes were fried in the running rills, 

And potatoes smok’d in their weedy hills.” 

Terrible stories are told in the old Geographical 
books of the climate of Northern countries, where 
the roofs of houses frequently take fire from the in- 
tense heat ; but these Munchausen tales are out-done 
by the marvelous accounts of the sultry days of the 
past summer. Men, women, children, oxen, horses, 
and sheep have melted with fervent heat. Ice-hous- 
es and forests have taken fire ; the rivers so warm 
that their inhabitants went on shore to cool them- 
selves ; the plates of hand-saws have become so hot 
that the honest laborers who used them could pre- 
pare their dinnersover them as well as by the best 
Rumford apparatus, and with better economy of fuel; 
the boilers of steam-boats and steam-banks have 
burst ; and it is altogether probable that the great 
ferment in Georgia has been entirely occasioned by 
the weather. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communication of “P.” has been received, 
and shall appear next weék. + 
The poetic favor of #M.” has also been rée@r 
and shall be attended to in our next. ce aia 





















MARRIED; 
In this town, on Sunday evening, by. Rev. My 
Pickering, Mr. William Sabins, to Miss Elizabeth B. 
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At Olneyville, on the same evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Pickering, Mr. Joseph Tyler, to Mrs. Lucy Franklin, 
all of this town, P 

In Scituate, on Sunday, 9th inst. by Rev. Richard 


Knight, Mr. Robert Young, to Miss Phebe Peckham, 


both of that town. 
{n England, the Right Honorable Stratford Can- 
ning, to Eliza Charlotte, eldest daughter of James 


Alexander, Esq. M. P. and first cousin to the Earl of # 


Caledon. 

In Durham, in the Friends’ Meeting-House, Elijah 
and Reuben Cole, twin brothers, of China, Maine, to 
Elizabeth and Mary Jones, twin sisters, and daugh- 
ters of Edward Jones, of Brunswick. 


RE-MARRIED, at Rouse’s Point, Champlain, N. 
Y. on the 22d ultimo, by Roswell Wilson, Esq. Mr. 
Samuel H. Wilcocke, of Plattsburg, Editor of the 
Scribbler, to Miss Ann Lewis, late of South Lambeth, 
near London. <A private marriage took place be- 
tweenthe parties in 1821, in Montreal, but which, 
for pradential reasons, connected with law-suits, in- 
stituted for the recovery of property, was kept se- 
cret in Canada ; and those reasons no longer existing, 
they have now deemed it right to give publicity to 
their union, by a re-martiage, as above. 























Fr 
. DIED 

In this town, 14th inst. Charles; Williams, son of 
the late Capt. Wm. C. Jenckes, aged14. 

Yesterday noon, suddenly, Mr. Ulysses Holden. 
He was attending to the duties of his profession, in 
his store, apparently in good health, and while con- 
versing with a gentleman who happened in a few 
moments previous, dropped down dead upon the 
floor ! 

On the 14th inst. Mr. Joel Holbrook, formerly of 
Braintree, Mass. in the 33d year ofhisage. Although 
his friends are deprived of his agreeable society, yet 
they have strong confidence that his spirit is at rest. 

In Smithfield, on Wednesday evening, 12th inst. 
Mrs. Martha Briggs, consort of Mr. Joseph Briggs, 
aged 42 years,, 

In Columbia, S. C. on the 1ith ult. Mr. Peleg 
\SViliams, formerly of this town, in the 45th year of 


fe, Mrs. Susannah Lock, aged 


. mnety-five years,’ er descendants are eleven chil- 
4 dren, eighty-ninle /jgtand children, two hundred and 


eleven great grand children. Total, three hundred 


and twenty-five. 
. om 








a? New subscribers for the Laptrs Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 





(Pp Wanrtep, immediately, a suitable person to 
solicit subscribers for this paper, in the country towns, 





Davis, both of this town. 


for which a reasonable compensation will be given. 
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